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private favors is accompanied by a comparative indif-
ference on public questions, and in this case, as in many
others, it may be observed that what is peculiarly true
of Naples is true in some degree of the whole of Italy;
for, as a recent writer from that city has remarked, the
Neapolitan is an exaggerated type of Italian.1

The popular indifference on public questions has a
curious effect. It has a tendency to remove Effeet of
those questions from the heat of party strife. this-
They may, of course, be made the occasion for a battle,
but this is not necessarily the case, for a vote on them
one way or the other entails no breach of party prin-
ciple, no violation of electoral pledges, and hence if the
cabinet is influential and commands respect, it has a
good chance of passing its measures without fighting
a systematic party opposition. The more completely,
therefore, the elections turn on local and personal
issues, the more absolutely must the government use its
administrative powers to please the deputies, but the
more free will it be to follow its own opinions in
matters of general policy that do not directly affect
private interests. This is to a great extent the case in
Italy, and the result is a certain inversion of the natural
functions of the branches of the government. The
legislature has lost much of its importance in legisla-
tion, while the representatives, not indeed as a body but
individually, exert over executive acts an influence
that lowers the tone of political morality and degrades
the administration. The abuse of political influence
for private purposes has always existed under every

1 Turiello, Fatti, p. 104.
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